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ABSTRACT 



In an ethnographic study, teachers investigated a cultural 
difference between Anglos and Hispanics involving organization of space and 
activities at home, and applied the findings to high school classroom 
organization. The research was undertaken in a small community where a 
significant proportion of Hispanic students have English-as-a-Second-Language 
(ESL) instruction at school. Visits to Hispanic homes and interviews with 
their inhabitants found that household life often allows more fluid 
boundaries between spaces and activities than is found in mainstream Anglo 
homes. Schools in the United States generally favor the Anglo style over the 
Hispanic, ignoring or even inhibiting Hispanic communication conventions. One 
high school ESL teacher designed her classroom using Hispanic stylistic 
parameters, with no clock, an open door, and less rigid use of time, and 
encouraged students to speak Spanish and help each other. The teacher took a 
role closer to that of a mother than a supervisor. Observation of 
interactions within the room found the atmosphere to approximate more closely 
the fluid Hispanic home environment, with students feeling positively about 
it, and ultimately treating it as a haven. Attendance and effort of 
lower-achieving Hispanic students improved. Implications are discussed. 
Contains 15 references. (MSE) 
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Heath (1983), Philips (1983) and others have described various differences in 
interactional style between U.S. minority groups and mainstream Anglos. They show how 
such differences can make some minority students appear unmotivated or unskilled in 
school — when judged by mainstream Anglo norms — and can thus contribute to 
disproportionate minority school failure. This paper describes a stylistic difference between 
many Latinos and mainstream Anglos, one involving the organization of space and activities 
at home. Briefly, Latino household life often allows more fluid boundaries between spaces 
and activities than one finds in mainstream Anglo homes. U.S. schools almost always favor 
the Anglo style over the Latino one. This paper describes and evaluates a classroom designed 
by the second author to match the Latino home style. The paper is organized as follows: 
ethnographic background on the community studied; a description of how Latinos often 
organize space and activities at home; a discussion of the mismatch between this organization 
and that practiced in U.S. schools; background information on the second author’s high school 
ESL classroom; and results of our ethnographic study of this classroom. 

"Simultaneity" in Havertown 

The classroom innovation and the ethnographic research described in this paper 
occurred in a small rural American town ("Havertown" 1 ) far from Mexico, and far from any 
sizable Latino community. About 200 Latinos, mostly from Mexico or Southern Texas, live 
in Havertown. Virtually all of the adults have come to work at a local meat processing plant. 
At any given time, about 50 Latino children are enrolled in the local schools (2-3% of the 
total school population). Turnover is very high, as families regularly leave town for other 
jobs or to return south. In the high school, the site of this study, there are between 15 and 20 
Latino students. Between 20 and 40% test as "limited English proficient," and many of the 
rest have trouble with academic English. Margaret Contreras taught at this high school for 3 
years, where she designed and staffed an ESL room for the Latino students. All the students 
attended mainstream classes, but many were pulled out of one or two classes a day in order 
to work in the ESL room. The other three authors observed the ESL room daily for two 
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months, and interviewed teachers and students, as part of an ongoing (now year-long) 
ethnographic study of the Havertown Latino community. 

Latino adolescents have mixed feelings about life in Havertown. On arrival they 
usually suffer culture shock at being transplanted into a community so devoid of Latinos. 
Margaret spent many hours with new students — often in tears — who refused even to leave the 
ESL room for fear of the unfamiliar, totally Anglo world of the school. The adolescents miss 
their Spanish-speaking friends, and Spanish language radio (although many families do have 
satellite dishes and watch Univision). Due to the lack of friends, relatives and familiar 
activities they often find rural American life sterile and boring. The transience of Latino 
families also takes a toll. As reported by Stull, Broadway, and Erickson (1992), the turnover 
of workers in this sort of meatpacking job can be 6-8% a month. Turnover among Havertown 
Latinos approaches this at times. Even children from families resident for several years often 
speculate that they will be leaving soon, and this expectation disrupts their commitments to 
school and friends. 

On the other hand, many adolescents and their parents appreciate the quality of the 
schools — which they find far better than those in southern Texas or rural Mexico. Some 
parents remain at extremely difficult jobs just so their children can finish school in 
Havertown. Many adolescents and their parents also value the lack of drugs and gang 
violence. Students report that they feel safe here, and parents worry less about the bad 
influences their children might fall under. The primary reason for these Latinos’ presence in 
Havertown, however, is work. As described comprehensively by Griffith and Kissam (1995), 
recent changes in mechanization and some disintegration of job-finding networks have 
disrupted the migration patterns of many agricultural workers. These workers now value a 
steady job above all else, and they find that in Havertown. The jobs are exhausting, dirty, 
and (at least from a mainstream American point of view) low-paying. But workers get steady 
work and ample overtime year-round, and there is no shortage of new applicants. 

When visiting the homes of these Latinos, the first author (a typical Anglo in this 
respect) has been overwhelmed by the level of noise and activity. The entire extended 
family, plus visitors, generally occupy the central area of the house — usually the kitchen and 
living room. Many activities often go on simultaneously, and in the same place: the TV is 



on; children are doing homework; more than one conversation is occurring, in person or on 
the phone; people transact business activities (selling things to visitors, filling out tax forms, 
etc.); some of the women are cooking; music is playing; neighbors are dropping by to borrow 
something or to chat; and family members are coming and going on various errands. Most 
amazing to the Anglo observer, people seem able to attend to several of these activities at 
once. While making progress on their homework or their tax forms, people chime in at 
exactly the right moment with some comment for the ongoing conversation. There is 
generally a feeling of warm togetherness in such a scene, which is readily extended to guests. 
These Latinos report that they like this arrangement in the home, because it allows them to 
communicate and help each other with the various tasks, and because it makes them feel 
connected to the group. One adolescent was horrified when the first author asked why he 
didn’t do homework alone in his room. He would feel alone and uncomfortable there, he 
said, and he would also be cut off from others’ help. 

We have been unable to find an extended treatment of this cultural pattern in the 
literature. V61ez-Ib£nez (1993; personal communication) describes something similar, as the 
"simultaneity" of activities in time and space. He reports that spatial and temporal boundaries 
between activities are generally more fluid among Latinos than among Anglos. Some other 
researchers refer to this pattern in passing. V asquez, Pease- Alvarez, and Shannon (1994), for 
instance, describe scenes from daily Mexican- American home life that involve the TV blaring, 
children playing noisily, adults and older children engaged in academic or business tasks at 
the kitchen table. Gallimore and Goldenberg (1993) describe children moving from activity 
to activity among adults in Mexican-American homes. Sabogal, Mann, Otero-Sabogal, Mann, 
and Perez-Stable (1987), among many others, describe the closeness among Latino family 
members that underlies the spatial proximity we have observed. Rothenberg (1995) describes 
how Latinos generally do not share Anglos’ fetish with precise time. To supplement this 
evidence from the literature we have contacted several well-known Latino ethnographers, and 
asked whether they have observed the same fluid spatiotemporal activity boundaries as we. 
Genevieve Patthey-Chavez, Luis Moll, and Ana Celia Zentella all replied that they have in 
fact observed the same sort of fluidity — although they warn that more systematic research 
would be required to support more definite conclusions about Latinos in general. 
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A couple of qualifications are in order here. First, it is likely that the high 
spatiotemporal fluidity we observe in Havertown represents the Mexican working classes in 
particular. Rothenberg (1995) describes substantial differences between rural and urban 
Mexicans, and notes the often-cramped quarters of the rural working classes in Mexico. 

(Note, however, that Velez-Ibdnez [1993] suspects middle-class Mexican households also 
have more fluid spatiotemporal boundaries than Anglo ones). Second, it is important to note 
that Latinos do of course have some spatial and temporal differentiation in their activities. 
Eisenberg (1986), for instance, describes family members going outside on the stoop to relax 
and socialize after chores are done. More fluid boundaries also do not mean that Latinos 
tolerate constant interruptions. Valdes (1996) describes how respect for parents keeps 
children from interrupting their activities until the parents finish. We have observed such 
boundaries among Latinos too. We claim merely that the spatial and temporal boundaries 
between activities are more fluid among many Latinos than among middle class U.S. Anglos. 
Mainstream Anglo homes have relatively firm spatial and temporal boundaries around 
activities: children often do homework separately in their rooms, until they are finished — and 
if they need help an adult goes to their room; people watch TV in the living room, and the 
TV will often go off when dinner or another activity commences; parents pay bills at a desk, 
in an office or study, etc. More research would be required to document the extent of this 
difference among various sub-groups, but a difference clearly exists between mainstream 
Anglos and the less Americanized Latino families in Havertown. 

Mismatch 

Carrasquillo and Rodriguez (1996) and Gennessee (1994) remind us that language 
minority students face three simultaneous challenges in school: learning the majority 
language; learning the academic subject matter; and learning the majority communicative 
conventions. The third of these is often overlooked, as most language minority students get 
most of their instruction from teachers with little training in recognizing subtle cultural and 
communicative differences (Spangenberg-Urbschat & Pritchard, 1994). The subtle difference 
in fluidity of spatial and temporal boundaries that we have observed might well cause 
problems for Latino students in U.S. schools. Most U.S. high schools enact an extreme 
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